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ABSTBACT 

A study was conducted to ejcplore the relationship 
between anomia (a feeling of alienation^ of being cut off from 
society), attitude toiiard adult education, .and nonparticipation in 
formal adult education activities, The subjects of the study were 
adults Mho liyed in a specific area in Milwaukee^ Wisconsin^ which 
had the following characteristics ^ Ihe working inhabitants were 
Balnly blue^collar workers, over 9956 were white, and formal adult 
education activities were available in or near the area. Out of a 
systematic samFle of 201 houaeholdSr 147 adults responded to an 
interview schedule, a response rate of 73%. Conclusions based on 
statistical analyses of the findings were as followas The higher the 
level of anomia a person has, the less favorable his or her attitude 
toward adult education i the attitude toward adult education of 
nonparticipants in formal adult education activities is significantly 
lower than that of participants i and only those nonparticipants who 
are 26*5 years or older are more likely to have higher levels of 
anomia than participants, A solid majority of nonparticipants 
surveyed indicated a desire to learn. Therefore, it is suggested that 
adult educators examine the effectiveness of their methods for 
extending their services to those adults who do not parttcipate in 
formal adult education, A more personal approach to reaching 
nonparticipants**through acguaintances, friends, and relatives or 
through organisations to which adults belong—may be more effective 
with blue-ccllar workersi. (IMS) 
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IntroduGt Ion 

Clarlf loat Ion of the relationships >setween attitudes ^nrt non- 
part lolpatlon of adults In formal adult edticatlon flictlvltles has 
been mummBSted hy Booth (5) and by Douglah and Moss (9) as a fruit- 
ful area of research to provide a better understanding of nonMLrtlel- 
patlon. Yet p there has been a dearth of reported er^plrlc^l r^searoh 
directed at obtaining Inf orTnat Ion about the attitudes of those adults 
who do not participate In adult eduoatlon activities* However ^ 
researoh efforts ( 5i6|9|lltl^il9|20) have uncovered several demographic 
charaot erlst los (e,^. age) which are related to nonpartlclpat Ion, 
These relationships Dolnt to a possible relationship between one 
attitude, a form of alienation, and nonpart Iclpatlon, This attitude 
Is anomla (27) • In addltlonp the nature of attitudes suggests that 
a relationship may exist between nonpartlclpat Ion and a person's 
attitude toward adult education* These suggested relationships and 
the lack of information about the attitudes of adults who do not 
mrtlclpate In formal adult education activities stimulated the 
Initiation and direction of this study. The purpose of the study 
was to exrlore the relationships amonc anomla, attitude toward adult 
educatloni and nonpartlclpat Ion in formal adult edueatlon activities* 

Statement of the Problem 

The various facets of the problem on which this study focused 
can be stated as follows. Do adults who do not participate in formal 
adult education aotlvltles have a hlirher level of anomla than these 
who do participate? Do adults who do not participate In formal adult 
education aotlvltles have a less favorable attitude toward adult 
education than those who do participate? Is level of anomla Inversely 
related to the degree of favorable attitude toward adv^lt education? 

Review of Research and HyDOtheses Development 

A review of the research literature in the fields of Adult 
Education and Soolology has oointed up the posslbllltj of a relationship 
between anomla and nonpartlclpat Ion in formal adult education activities 
The concept of anomla was developed by Srole (27) for his research 
on social integration. He used the term ''anomla" to identify '•self- 
to-cthers distance" and ''self-to-*others''allenatlon. To tap this 
attitude, he developed a five Item scale which was designed to be 
sensitive to a person's oerceptlons oft 1) his/her relationship with 
government leaders, 2) the predictability of the social order, 3) the 
present condition of the average man In society, what life has to 
offer, and 5) the predictability and supportlveness of personal 
relationships . 

Analysis of the research results pertaining to anomla Indicated 
that higher levels of anomla were found to be associated positively 
wltht 

1) lower levels of formal education (2 1 7 1 8 1 13 1 26 ) , 

2) low status occupations (2f22|2g), 

3) low Income {2|15|23), 

4) nonpartlcipatlon In formal groups (8|15;25), 

5) older age (2 i 3) * 

In those studies In which a socioeconomic status indicator (usually 
baaed on a combination of education level, occupation, and /or income) 
was usedp higher levels of anomla were found to be associated with 
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lower socioaconoTnlc status (3»lBf27). 

An analysle of the researeh results partalnlriG: to nonpart Ic Ipat Ion 
In adult eduoatlon aatlvltleg Indicated that nonpftrt iclpat Ion was 
found to be associated positively wlthi 

1) lower levels of formal eduoatlon ( 5 i 6 5 9 i H f l^f 1^ ) » 

2) low status occupations ( 5? Hi 1^ 1 19) » 

3) low Income (11), 

fi') nonpart Iclpat Ion In forniAl groups {1P)» 
5) olrt«r age (5fll|l^)* 

A comparison of these two prof Ilea su^^rstel that hlirher levels 
of anomla may be associated with nonpart Iclpafc Ion in adult erlucatlon 
activities* Therefora, It was hypotheslsad thati 

Adults who do not partiel^ta In formal adiJlt 
edueatlon activities have higher levels of 
anomla than those who do participate* (Hi) 
Plnifter (10) points out that anomla is parvaslve attitude 
toward society at large* However, people also possess attitudes with 
mora speolflc referents* Because of the focus of this study^ the 
referent of Interest was adult adueation. This question was raised i 
Is a ^enarallzed altitude toward society related to stDeolflc attitudes 
toward education and associated aotlvltlas which are considered integral 
parts of the aooiety? 

Eduoatlon Is viewed by many adults as a ma^ior means of achieving 
succass in our society (lli2^2)* Yet, a lar.^e number of adults don't 
participate In formal adult education activities (11)* Perhans, a 
.^enerml feeling of not beln^ part of the society, belni^ alienated 
from others, has a halo effect. An adult may see ed'aoatlon as a means 
of fi^atting ahead for those who are more Involved in the soolety* In 
other words, If a person views education from the standpoint of belnae 
on the periphery or not part of the society, his/her view may be that 
it works for "them" but it won't work for me* ThuSr his/her attitude 
toward adult eduoatlon la likely to ba less favorable than the attltuda 
of a person who has a sense of belonging to society and of beln^ able 
to enjoy the advantages of that belongln^^iess . On the other hand, an 
adult who posaesses a less favorable or negative attitude toward adult 
education may feel that educational Institutions are not responsive 
to his/her needs and therefore may feel. mora anomlc* These two views 
of the possible relationship between anomla and attitude toward adult 
are preeented to exemplify the symmetrical relationship that was 
sujsr^astedi It was hypothesized thati 

The level of anomla possessed by adults is 
inversely related to the degrea of favorable 
attitude they have toward adult education* (H2) 
The nature of an attitude Is such that It Identifies a tendency 
or predisposition to respond nagatlvely or positively toward a referent. 
At times, an attitude is reflected in a person* s approach or avoidance 
behavior with respect to the attltudlnal rafarent* This nature of 
attitudes plus the preTlously hypothesized relationships between anomla 
and non^rt lolpat Ion and between anomla and attitude toward adult 
adueation suggested a third hypothesis. It was hypothesized thati 
Adults who &o not participate In formal adult 
aducaitlon actelvltles have a less favorable attltuda 
toward adult eduoatlon than those who do participate* (H3) 

Population and Research Methods 

The people ./ho made up the population that was studied had to 
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possess four characiterlstlGs. They had toi 1) he eighteen years of 
BLam or olderp 2) live in an urban area, 3) live In an ^rea in whlGh 
adult eduaatlon faellltles and activities were readily available, 
and 4) live In an area in which a preponderance of the working 
inhabitants were employed in blue-collar occupations* A popuiatlon 
of adults who lived on the south side of Milwaukee ^ Wisconsin in an 
area which formed a crudely shaped ractangle approxlraately two and 
one-half miles wide and three and one-half rnlles lonff was selected 
for the study because the population possessed the desired charae-- 
t eristics. It should be noted that over 99 percent of the people 
in the area were white, 

A sample of 201 households was systematically selected from a 
frame based on the housing units In the area which contained the 
population under study. The selection of an adult in each house- 
hold Involved a procedure designed to ensure that the sex and afre 
distributions in the sample would be comparable to those In the 
po puiat ion. 

An Interview schedule was developed and used so that the pro- 
cedures for ^atharlnir attltudlnal, behavioral, and situational data 
from each respondent would be standardized. Items from the Anomia 
Scala (27) and from the Attitude Toward Adult Education Scale 
developed by Adoloh and Whaley (1) were used to gather attltudlnal 
Information for testing the hypotheses. The items In the two scales 
were Inteerrated to avoid response set occurlng in the responses to 
the items in the Anomia Scale* This integrating of items was based 
on recommendations made by Bonjaan at, al,(^). The first Item In 
the Anomia Scale, which pertained to the R's attitude toward public 
offlclalsi was raworded slightly because Robinson and Shnver (^Ui259) 
indicated that the activity of writing had been removed from the 
item. Interviewing took place from early March to lata May In 107 5, 

Descriptive statistics such as frequenoy counts , percentages, 
and cross-tabulations were calculated for the purposes of^ descrlblnfr 
the sample and making inferences about population parameters. 
Hypotheses were tested throufjh the use of product -moment correlation, 
t-tests, and multiple regression analysis, A five percent level of 
confidenoe was established as the minimum level for statistical 
significance • 

Basic Assumptions 

The following assumptions are made for the purpose of this study. 
An adult is a person eighteen years of a^e or older, A blue-^collar 
worker is a person who usually works as a craftsman, foreman , operative , 
laborer, servica worker, or household worker, A blue-collar house - 
hold Is a household In which the head-of -tha-household is a blue- 
collar workar, A whlte-oollar worker Is a person who usually works 
as a professional, technician, manager, official, proprietor , clerk p 
or salesperson, A white'*collar household is a household In which the 
head-of-the-household Is a white-collar worker. 

Formal adult education activities are those learning experiences 
that s 1) have an educator or training ST^eclallst providing Inputs into 
the planning, developing and Implementing of them, 2) are conducted 
under the auspices of some organization or group, 3) are usually 
idantlflad as courses, workshops, Institutes, conferences or training 
programs, and 4) are developed and conducted for adults as urevlously 
daflnad, (This definition covers a wide range of eduoatlon^nl actlv- 
Itlas including courses, both credit and noncredlt, which are offered in 
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collates, unlverglt lea p and technical schools as well training 
coursae in business and Industry,) A participant in formal adult 
eduoatlon actlTlties is an adult who has partlclpatad In at least 
el^ht sessions of formal educational activities during the two and 
ona-qiaarter year period prior to the InterTleWi This time period 
was established because Interviewing took place from early March to 
late May In 1975- ThuSi respondents who had nart Iclpated In formal 
educational activities during the Spring of 1973 had all their sessions 
counted for the purpose of categorizing themt A nonpart Iclpant In 
formal adult education activities is an adult who did not participate 
In formal educational activities during the two and one-quarter 
years prior to the interview. 

Data Analysis 

One hundred forty-seven adults responded to th^ Inter^rlew 
schedule, a response rate of seventy-three percent. Information 
from three Interview schedules was only used in the analysis of the 
relationship between anomla and attitude toward adult educatlont 
This approach was taken because three Interviaw schedules were 
obtained from R's who had partlcl^ted in less than ei^ht sessions 
of formal aducatlonal activities during the two and one-quarter 
years prior to the interview. By definition , the H's were neither 
Dartlcipants nor nonpart iclpant a * Therefore, their data could not 
be used to test the two hypotheses which pertained to nonpart ic Ipant s * 

Characteristics of the Bespondents 

Initial analysis of the data Indicated that 66^ of the R^s were 
nonpart iolMnts. Of this ffroup, 60^ had not participated in formal 
educational activities since oompletln^ their schaolinf^^durln^ 
childhood and adolescence. Among the participants, 535f /^'ere enrolled 
in a forTTal educational activity at the time of the Interview and 
78% had been enrolled in a formal aducatlonal activity within a year 
prior to the Interview* 

Fifty-two percent of the nonpart Iclpants and 57^ of the parti- 
olpants were female* Porty^two percent of the nonpartlclpants and 
62% of the participants ware less than forty-five years of ^ge. 
Porty-three percent of the nonpartlDlpants and 20% of the partlclnants 
had not compieted high school- Seventy-seven percent of the non- 
participants and 67^ of the participants lived In blue-collar house- 
holds* Fifty-nine percent of the nonpart Iclpants and of the 
participants lived in households with annual family Incomes of less 
than $13,000* Slxty^four percent of the non^rt Iclpants and 90 of 
the participants said they would lllca to learn more about something 
or would Ilka to do something bettar. However, only 26% of tha 
nonpart Iclpants and ^7^ of the nartlclpants recently had thou^^ht of 
enrolllnjg In some typa of adult education activity. 

Attitude Scales 

The responses of the R's to the attitude ecalas produced the 
following results • Scores on the Anomla Scale ranged from 0 to 5* 
They were obtained by asslficnlng a one to each Item that received an 
agree response and than summing the ones. Scores on the Attltuda 
Toward Adult Iducatlbn Scale ranged i^rom 3 •21 to 7«73« They ware 
obtfilned by summing the nuraerlcai TOlues associated with the Items 
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that received an agree response. The value for eaoh Item wag estab- 
lished by Molph and Whaley (1). 

The perfoCTianca of the 4nomla Scale was assessed by testing the 
flcale for reproduolblllty (28i^ll7). The test yielded a coeffloient 
of reproduDlblllty of O.87. The Attitude Toward Adult Eduoatlon 
- Scale was dlTlded Into oomparable halves and tested for reliability * 

A SBllt-half reliability of 0*798 was obtained usln^ the Brown- 
Spearman forraula (I61I68). 

AnoTnla and Nonpart Iclpatlon 

Analysis of the data which was related to the hyootheses provided 
the followlne: findings. The maan anorala score (S.fil) for nonpar*^ 
tlclTDants was significantly greater than the mean anomla score (1»5^) 
for part Iclpantsf t^5, 127 1 df-142 1 p<.0005 (one-tailed). To explore 
further the relat lonahl'p between anomla and nonpartlG Ipat ion In forTnal 
adult education actlvltles» additional tests of this relationship 
were conduct ed. In these tests, control for another variable found 
to be significantly related to anoTnla was Introduced* The control 
variables were age, education, household type, and annual faTnlly 
Income. Regression analysis was used to Introduce controls for the 
continuous variables of age and education. This anftlysls QerTnltted 
the exploring and testing of the interaction between the covarlate 
(a^e or education) and the nonpart iclpatlon--partlclpation variable, 
and If this Interaction was not significant, the conducting of an 
analysis of aovarlance. However, the results of the analysis of 
covarlance have to be Internet ed with caution because the assumption 
of randonilzat ion with respect to group Tnember asslgnTnent and treatTOent 
asslgnnient cannot be met In this study (12i266), (21i206)i The 
procedures in Karlinger and Padha^ur ( 12 i Chapter 10) were used to 
test for interaction, analyse the Interaction when necessary , and 
If appropriate to conduct an analysis of covarlance. This analysis 
provided the data required for caculatlng adjusted means which were 
then subjected to a t-test» 

A test of the relationship batween anomla and nonpart Iclnatlon 
with education oontrolled Indicated that the adjustad ^e^n *ino"iia 
score (2* 51) for nonpartlclpants was significantly greater than the 
adjusted maan anomla scora (1.60) for participants t t=3,9^i df=l^lt 
p<,0005 (one-tailed). Because age and the nonnartlclpatlon-psrticl^ 
pat Ion variable ware found to Interact , an analysis of covarlance 
could not be used to control for age* Instead, the Johns on --Nayinan 
Technique ( 12 t 256-53) used to determine whether or not th^re was 

an age at which the difference levels beeama significant. The results 
Indicated that below approximately 26.5 years of age tha difference 
between anomla levels of nonpartlclpants and participants was not 
significant p but at approximately 26.5 years of age the dlfferanca 
In lavals baaama significant and continued to Incraage as age Increased. 

To test the relationship between anomla and nonpartlc Ipat Ion with 
housahold typa controllad, tha R^s were divided Into two groups, those 
who resided In blue-eollar housraholds and those who raslded In white* 
oollar households. Among tha H^s from blue-collar househoD^ds, tha 
mean anomla score (2.77) for nonpartlclpants was significantly greater 
than tha maan anomla score (I.70) for participants 1 t^3,75i df- lO^i 
p<.0005 (ona^talled) . Llkawisa amon^ R's from white-collar house* 
holdSf the mean anomla scora (2«0) for nonpartlclpants was signi- 
ficantly greater than tha mean anomla scora (.812) for partlcipantsf 
t^3.l69l df^3^l p<p0025 (one-tailed). 
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To test the relatlDnship "between anomla and nonpart iolpat Ion 
with laTal of Inoome controiled, the R^s were divided into twa groups, 
those with annual family Incoines below 5l3iOOO %nd those with annual 
family IneoTnes of $13,000 or more, ^toonp the lower Income R*s» the 
mean anomla score (2.77) for nonmrtlolpant s was significantly e^reater 
than the inean anomla score (1,76) for part icipants i t-2*7Bf df^75l 
p<.005 (one-tailed). Amon^ the hln^her Income R's, the mean anomla score 
(2.38) for nonpart Icipants was significantly i^reater than the mean 
anomla score (1,1^ for partlelTmntsi t=4,45i df=32| p<,0005 (one-tailed). 
HI was aupported for adults 26«5 years of aoie or older- 

Anomla and Attitude Toward Adult Education 

The relationship between anomla and attitude toward adult 
education was e^mlned through the use of products-moment correlation. 
This examination produced a correlation coefficient of -.^961 df^l^5j 
p<.01, H2 was supported* The square of the correlation coefficient 
Indicated that anomla explained 2^.6^ of the variance In attitude 
toward adult aduoatlon and Tlce versa* A comparison of the results of 
regressing attitude toward adult education scores on anomla scores In 
a linear reirresslon model and In a model without linear restriction 
Indicated that the relationship between anomla and attitude toward 
adult education Is linear • 

Attitude Toward Adult Education and Nonpartloipatlon 

The mean attitude toward adult education score (6*38) for 
nonpart Icipants was significantly less than the mean score (6 ,83) for 
partlclpantsi t-3.60|df^71l p<#0005 (one-tailed)* Additional tests 
of the relationship between attitude toward adult education and non-- 
participation were conducted while controlling for either a^^e, education 
or household type, each of which was found to be significantly related 
to attitude toward adult education. The test of the relationship 
between attitude toward adult education and nonpartloipatlon using 
analysis of covarlanoe to control for age produced an adjusted mean 
attitude toward adult education score (6,40) for nonpart Icipants which 
was significantly less than the adjusted mean score (6.77) for 
partloipantsi t^2,U3j df-l^li p<.013 (one-tailed)* The test of the 
relationship between attitude toward adult education and nonpartlcl* 
pation using analysis of covarlance to control for level of education 
produced an adjusted mean attitude toward adult education score (6,43) 
for nonpart Icipants which was significantly less than the adjusted 
mean score (6i72) for participants! t^Z.OSi df^l^li p<,025 (one-tailed)* 

Among the R's from blue-collar households, tne mean attitude 
toward adult education score (6.31) for nonpart icipants was alsnl- 
flcantly less than the mean score (6.76) for partlclpantsi t^2.80i 
df"52j p<.005 (one-tailed). Among the H*s from whlte-oollar house- 
holds p the mean attitude toward adult education score (6.67) for 
nonpart Icipants was significantly less than the mean roore (6.07) 
for partlclpantsi t-l.761 df"3^i P<»05 (one-tailed). H3 was supported. 

Conclusions 

Inferences are limited to the population from which the sample 
was drawn p Only generalized Induct Ions can be made about adults who 
are not part of the population under study butp have characteristics 
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which are comparable to those of this population. 

Th© nonwrtlolpants In fornal adult aduoatlon activities ganerally 
ara older, less highly educated, more likely to llTe In blue-collar 
households f and more likely to h^ve Id^er fa?nlly incomes th%n 
participants. k solid majority of nonpartlclpants have a desire to 
learn. Yet It apuaars that only a small minority of them ^Ive 
thoue:ht to satisfying this desire for learning by partlelpat in^ In 
formal adult education activities. 

With respect to the relationships among adult attitudes ^nd 
nonpartlcipat Ion in formal adult education activities, the following 
conclusions are suggested by the data analysis. In the adult 
population, there Is an inverse relationship between level of anoTnla 
and the degree of favorable attitude toward adult education. In 
ganeral, as the level of anomla gets higher attitude toward adult 
education becomes less favorable* 

Both anomla and attitude toward adult education are relatefl to 
nonpartlcipat Ion In formal adult education aotlvltles. Nonpartlolpanta 
are more likely to have a less favorable attitude toward adult edu- 
cation than participants. The rasulta of the analysis Indicate that 
the relationship between anomla and nonpartlolpat Ion has to be 
qualified due to the Interaction between age and nonpartlcipat ion. 
Beoause of this qualification, only those nonpartlolpants In formal 
adult education activities who are 26*5 years of a^e or older are 
mora likely to have higher levels of anomla than participants. 

Suj^gestlons for Further Research 

This study points up the relationships among anomla, attitude 
toward adult education, and nonpartlcipat Ion In formal adult education 
activities. These relationships have to be viewed as symmetrlcali 
that is the Influence Is bldlreot lonal # The degree to whloh these 
reiat lonships my be asymmetrical la not answered by the results of 
the study. Therefore, questions which go beyond the limits of this 
study may be asked. For example, to what extent does nonpartlol-- 
pat ion in adult education activities influence anomla leval and 
attitude toward adult education? To what extent does the Interaction 
between nonpartlcipat Ion and age influence the level of anomla? To 
what extent does the Inberactlon between age and participation 
Influence anomla leval? To what extent do higher levels of anomla 
or lass favorable attitudes toward adult aducatlon contribute to 
nonpartlcipat ion In adult education activities? Doas participating 
in adult aducatlon activities reduce anomla and engender a more favora- 
ble attltuda toward adult education? Do different types of adult 
education activities have different Impacts on anomla levels? Do 
different ty^es of adult ediicatlon activities engender different 
attltudas toward adult education? Each of these quest lona is a problem 
which can provide the basis for further research. 

Suggest Ions for Adult Educators 

If adult educators who presently serva the population under study 
are Interasted in serving as many clientele as possible, thev should 
consider the findings of this study. This suggestion also applies to 
adult educators who presently do not serve the subject population, 
but are interested in doing so. The findings suggest that many of 
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the nonpart lolp^nts h?ive a desire to learn. However, mnny of these 
mmmm nonpart lelpante , especially thoee in blua-OQllar househalfis , 
VOBBmmm at least a moderate le-y^el of **self "to-othars alienation" and 
as a result may feel '•Gut-off from the rest of the world. In 
addltlonp the nonpartlclpante' attitudes toward adult education tend 
to be less favorable than ^rtiolpants. These attitudes have the 
potential for negatlTely Influanoini^ ths nonpnrfclGlpants • responses 
to the attempt e of adult educators to attract them to ad\ilt education 
activities. Many of these attemDts consist of Glrculatlng catalosis 
and brochures through the mall and/or advertising on the radio and 
television. 

Possibly, a more personal approach to reaching nonpart Iclmnts 
could penetrate the attitudes these people possess and could provide 
enooura^enent to at least sample adult education offerings. The 
sii^^estlons of London al» (1^) ^nd Miller (17) ml^ht provide some 

Insights Into deallnj^ with the problem, London et^m al. Indicate that 
more personal lines of communications through acqualntanoes , friends, 
and relatives should be mora effective with blue-collar workars. 
Miller proposes more personal lines of comnunlcat lone through organ-- 
Izatlons or associations to which adults belong. 

Therefore I the Investigator suggests that lass emphasis be 
placed on the usual market Ing methods used to attract people to adult 
aducatlon activities and that mora emphasis ba placed on tha follow- 
ing procedures. Adult educators should ask participants In formal 
adult education actlvltlas to contact and anoourage their friends, 
relatives, and acquaintances In the area to Investigate and partlolpat 
In adult education offerings . Adult educators should also work 
through organizations such as PTA's, church groups and neighborhood 
groups to attract nonpartlcl rants to adult education activities* 
Finally, adult educators themselves. If possible, and/or other contact 
people should circulate In the comTaunlty and make personal contact 
with adults to Indicate the availability of adult education facilities 
to explain the types of offerings prasantly available, and to express 
a concern for the Interests and neads of the paoDla. 
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